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AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINE 
ECONOMY 


in the 17th Century 


. ITS SIMPLEST TERMS, the 17th century civilization of 

Australia’s aborigines can, at best, be described as a “collecting and hunting” 
economy. Tribal units wandered in the vast wilderness seeking food. 

With pointed wooden staffs for digging, 


; women and children gathered seeds, lily 
Boomerang invented by Aus- . 


tralian aborigines for hunting. roots, stems, yams, berries and fruits. There 
From the collection of the ia . et 
Carnegie Museum. was no cultivation of the soil. Aborigine 


men hunted and killed birds and larger ani- 


mals with crude weapons. There was no 





system of preserving food and the tribe 
starved in times of scarcity. 

The aborigines never developed a need for money or any basic unit of trade. 
They wore no clothes, never learned to weave, lived in /eanto’s. Their entire 
life was simply arranged to fulfill their basic wants, to survive. 

When you realize how basic an economy supported the aborigines, you 
can well see why no advanced monetary system arose in this simple civiliza- 
tion. But, today, the complexity of our lives, our high ‘living standards, our 
tightly interwoven system of business, depend on our monetary system and 


modern banking services to serve the financial needs of our society. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack Buffet 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:30 to 6:30 p.Mm., Tuesdays and Thursdays 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., reference services to 10:00 p.m. 


Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 






GATEWAY 
TO THE FUTURE 
IN THIS ISSUE 
1758 
PITTSBURGH BICENTENNIAL L 1958- 59 Page 
COVER 
Among prints and drawings from The James Lockhart Collection of Prints 


the Lockhart collection to be shown 
soon at the Institute is the engrav- 
ing, Portrait of the Doge, Pasquale 
Cicogna, by Tintoretto (1518-94). 
Some believe it to be the only print 
made by the great Venetian painter. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, Books on Wheels . .  ._ Kenneth E. Brown 
dedicated to literature, science, and 

art, is published monthly (except 

July and August) at 4400 Forbes 

Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, ; ; 

in behalf of Carnegie Institute, Car- When Pittsburgh Wasa Lake . O.E. Jennings 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette 

F. Seneff, associate editor; Melva Z. 


and Drawings .  . Gordon Bailey Washburn 
Robert McDonald 


Bodel, advertising manager. Tele- An American Palace of Culture (Part ID 
phone MAyflower 1-7300. Volume 
XXXII Number 2. February, 1958. James D. Van Trump 


Permission to reprint articles will be 
granted on request. Copies regularly 
sent to members of Carnegie Insti- 
tute Society. Subscriptions outside 
Allegheny County $2.00 a year. Apocalypse or Prophecy? . Solomon B. Freehof 
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FEBRUARY CALENDAR 


FROM THE LOCKHART COLLECTION 

More than 150 rare drawings and prints from the col- 
lection of Dr. and Mrs. James H. Lockhart, Jr., formerly 
of Pittsburgh, will be on exhibition from February 14 
through March 16 in the second-floor galleries. These 
include very rare fifteenth-century dotted prints and, 
among other artists, the work of Rembrandt, Diirer, 
Goya, Daumier, and Degas. The exhibition is sponsored 
by the Junior Council of the Women’s Committee of the 
Department of Fine Arts. 


FROM THE MUSEE NATIONAL D’ART MODERNE 

Forty-four paintings lent from the Musée National 
d'Art Moderne in Paris continue in the second-floor gal- 
leries through February 9. From Bonnard and Vuillard to 
Manessier and Soulages, the full panorama of twentieth- 
century French painting may be seen. 


LITHOGRAPHS BY DAUMIER 

Lithographs from Les Types Parisiens (1841-43) series 
by Honoré Daumier (1808-68) will be hung in gallery J 
beginning February 17, succeeding the etchings by James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler. These are from the permanent 
collection of Carnegie Institute. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 
Collages and paintings by Elsie Sisskind Kalstone, of 
McKeesport, continue in gallery K through February 23. 


FUNGI 

A new case of Common PennsytvaniA Funai will be 
opened this month in Plant Hall. They are the work 
of Paul Marchant, mounted by Clifford J. Morrow. 


JUNIOR PATRONS OF ART 

Spring term for children of members of Carnegie Insti- 
tute Society opens February 15 under direction of Mar- 
garet M. Lee. This group of seven- to eleven-year-olds 
meets each Saturday from 9:45 to 11:15 a.m., for instruc- 
tion by Gretchen Schmertz Jacob and Joseph C. Fitz- 
patrick. Fee of $5.50 for the ten-week course, including 
supplies. Registration in advance is required. Telephone: 
Mayflower 1-7300, Extension 253. 


IN THE TREASURE ROOM 

An exhibition of Far Eastern Art selected from the 
George H. Taber collection will open February 27, 
honoring the memory of Mr. Taber. 

The showing of Wedgwood black basalt ware lent by 
Mrs. Alexander C. Speyer will conclude February 16. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 


Mondays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 
Admission by membership card 

February 3, 4—Eartuquake Lake 

Karl Maslowski, naturalist, writer, and photographer, 
will show a Tennessee wilderness of great swamp forests 
where cormorants, water turkeys, herons, and egrets 
nest. Earthquakes 150 years ago created the terrain. 
February 10, 1I—Mopvrern SweDEN 

Russell Wright's camera captures the real quality of the 
Swedes at work in cities and on farms, enjoying folk 
festivals in gay costume; also the scenic beauty of the 
many lakes, valleys, and coastal bays in Sweden. 
February 17, 18—Tue Fasutous Betcian Conco 

Hal Linker brings films showing the amazing progress 
of the Congo: modern skyscrapers and vacation resorts, 
primitive witch dances, Pygmy life, buckets of diamonds, 
Ubangi women, the King of Bakuba with 400 wives. 
February 24, 23;—ADVENTURE WITH CAMERA AND SPEAR 

(Harmony Dairy Company, sponsor) 

Sasha Siemel has films from all over the world—Green- 
land, Labrador, the West Indies in the hurricanes, 
Brazil—and of a spear fight with a tiger in Matto Grosso, 


where he is known to the natives as ‘“Tiger Man.” 


FIRST EDITIONS 

A number of first editions owned by Carnegie Library 
are on display in the Library lobby. Among the authors 
are Longfellow, Whitman, Cather, Joyce, and Lewis. 


BUETTNERIA 
A fossil amphibian from the Permian of Texas, Buett- 
neria, has been placed on exhibit in Fossil Hall. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 
Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 
The recitals are regularly broadcast by Station WLOA. 
February 9 Dr. Bidwell will accompany Alberta Childs 
in Schumann's A Minor Concerto for piano and orchestra. 


SATURDAY CONSORT 

Final in the series of three recitals this season by the 
Saturday Consort comes February 15 in gallery A from 
3:30 to 4:30 p.m. “‘Madrigals and Fantasias’’ will be 
presented, the Madrigal Singers directed by Editha Neu- 
mann joining the group. These recitals on baroque and 
Renaissance instruments are presented by the Department 
of Fine Arts, sponsored by the Howard Heinz Endow- 
ment. Admission fee of 50c. 
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CHRIST PREACHING, an ETCHING BY REMBRANDT VAN Rijn (1606-69) 





THE JAMES LOCKHART COLLECTION 
OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


N our conformative society, few people are 

blessed with an interest beyond their 
chosen work. Besides, such a one must have 
not only the courage but also the modesty of 
his convictions. This modesty is possessed by 
James H. Lockhart, Jr., a member of a well- 
known Pittsburgh family, now residing in 
Geneseo, New York, who, since his first pur- 
chase of a Redon lithograph as a college stu- 
dent at Princeton, has been quietly making a 
personal selection of old-master prints and 
drawings in whose excellent company he and 
his family could live. 

In the fine essay that introduced the cata- 
logue of the James Lockhart exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute in 1939—of which a por- 
tion is hereafter reprinted—its author, Robert 
McDonald, called Dr. Lockhart, ‘‘a collec- 
tor."’ If this may be accepted as an accurate 
designation, it surely needs modification, 
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since it would scarcely occur to one to use 
the word while examining his acquisitions 
with the owner. The beautiful old stone 
house in the Geneseo valley where the Lock- 
harts live—high-ceilinged, spacious, and 
serene—has a considerable number of framed 
drawings in the library but is sparsely deco- 
rated with them in the other rooms. Its peace 
is guarded by a restraining taste. 

Your out-and-out collector is not only 
rapacious but actually insatiable even as 
regards the visible evidence of his activity, 
the number of leaves on his proliferating tree, 
the number of stars in his already overdressed 
sky. Indeed, Mr. McDonald tells of a seven- 
teenth-century collector who during his life- 
time acquired nearly a quarter of a million 
prints. Dr. Lockhart, in contrast, appears to 
love the arts as one who aspires only to live 
with some of them rather than one who needs 











to feel the power of his possessions. As with 
Oriental people in their relationship to na- 
ture, he needs to find himself in harmony 
with works of art more than to feel that he 
can command them. In this, I see his modesty 
and balance—his classical taste. Because of it, 
I doubt whether we may think of him as a 
collector. 

The Junior Council of the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Fine Arts Department must be 
thanked for having persuaded this generous 
collector to let his Pittsburgh friends see so 
many of these remarkable prints and draw- 
ings once again. Actually, more of the Lock- 
hart collection will be exhibited at this time 
than was shown on the last occasion nearly 
twenty years ago, and far more than Dr. 
Lockhart sees in his own house except when 
he takes the trouble to open his print boxes 
and uncover his own hidden resources. It will 
soon be evident even to the most casual visi- 
tor that he may profitably spend many hours 
in these galleries, returning again and again 
during the period of the show. 

The most famous pieces—etchings, engrav- 
ings, woodcuts, or lithographs—with which 
our galleries are temporarily furnished will 
never cease to surprise and amaze us, though 
we rediscover them a hundred times. Rem- 
brandt’s Three Trees, The Hundred Guilder Print, 
The Gold Weigher’s Field are like Diirer’s 
Virgin with the Monkey or his Melancholia, in- 
exhaustible vessels, refilled as if by magic 
whenever our eyes leave their meaningful 
surfaces and depths. Scraps of paper only, 
they will certainly outlast most of our larger 
and weightier monuments, our steel and con- 
crete cities, and even our marble museums 
and galleries. 

But the Lockhart picture frames and stor- 
age boxes house other treasures than these, 
which, though of less renown, have their own 
individual importance. There are, for in- 
stance, the two Rembrandt drawings, the 
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Goya sketch, and the little bucolic landscapes 
by Claude. There is also the signed and dated 
portrait drawing by Robert Nanteuil, the 
fine sheaf of Rowlandson originals, and two 


actual carved wood blocks by Daumier and | 


Gauguin respectively. As for prints, Van 
Gogh's unique etching, the portrait of his 
friend Dr. Gachet; Springenklee’s Women's 
Bath (after Diirer); and A Charm Against 
Doubting, which sounds like a title for a 
Restoration comedy but is actually a Gothic 
deathbed scene by the Master E. S., are 
among the unusual items. It is only regret- 
table that each rapt visitor may not sit at a 
table, like an eighteenth-century gentleman, 
and hold those items long and gratefully in 
his hands. 

When he was only a college student, James 
H. Lockhart, Jr., was given assistance in his 
youthful collecting by the well-known dealer, 
Robert McDonald. His excellent foreword 


to the 1939 catalogue is worthy of reprinting 


at this time, and portions of it are therefore 
appended to this brief expression of our deep 
appreciation to Dr. Lockhart for the renewal 
of a precious loan to his native city. 
—Gorpon Baitey WasHBuRN 


Prints are the democratic side of the painter's 
art, and since the invention of the art of 
printing pictures, artists have used these 
mediums to make pictures for a wide, popular 
circulation at low prices. Thus, since the 
Middle Ages, people who could not afford 
paintings could afford prints, and thus the 
artist tended to use more or less popular sub- 
ject matter in his prints, since their success 
meant for him more fame through a wide in- 
ternational circulation. 

Even before prints were signed as the works 
of individual artists they played a great role 
in daily life. Much as the tourists of today 
collect souvenir postcards or hand-colored 
views of Rockefeller Center, the pilgrims of 
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SPANISH ENTERTAINMENT, a LirHOGRAPH By FRANCISCO Goya (1746-1828 ) 


the Renaissance collected prints of religious 
subjects at the various shrines and cathedrals 
of Europe; and as the politicos of today have 
their photographs printed by the millions, 
the Emperor Maximilian of the Renaissance 
had hundreds of woodcuts made of his image 
for popular distribution. Thus, through the 
medium of the woodcut, that famous “‘aver- 
age man’’ could enjoy the luxury of art long 
before the invention of photography. 

Prints were used in daily life as elegant 
decorations for candy boxes, or powder boxes, 
as purely abstract ornaments, as cards of in- 
struction for schoolboys, as actual playing 
cards, as propaganda for personal or political 
glory, and as scenes from popular legend and 
humor. 

And aside from this strong, informal under- 


current, they have also reflected art of the 
most formal, major character in portrait, 
landscape, and in scenes from Christian and 
pagan literature. 

Another important and attractive char- 
acteristic is their ‘‘safety in numbers.’’ If 
printing had never been invented when some- 
one in Berlin, say, threw a great book into a 
bonfire, humanity would at that moment 
permanently lose a hard-won part of the hu- 
man spirit. What was Rabelais would in a 
few seconds be only ashes. But printing hav- 
ing been invented there are other copies or 
““impressions’’; or we may say that Rabelais 
is at the same time in Edinburgh, in Dijon, 
in Santa Fe, in Rio, and therefore difficult 
to destroy. 

Pictorially it is the same. In a few seconds 





a shell could whistle though a Goya painting 
in Madrid, but another hundred years’ war 
would probably not destroy one-tenth of his 
great etchings and lithographs spread 
throughout the civilized world. (This is no 
place to continue this dark conjecture into 
‘the value of art in an unpopulated world.’’) 

Thus, as conductors of culture, prints, 
being but pieces of paper, are circulated 
easily, and though extremely fragile they are 
also extremely ‘‘concealable’’ from the peri- 
odic outbursts of nature and of humanity. 

So much for prints in particular. It is 
highly important to realize that these sig- 
nificant prints and drawings are made largely 
by first-class, significant painters. Talented 
youths have always flocked to the great city 
of the moment to study with the Masters who 
in their turn had come for the same reason. 
For it was and is only the city that can pro- 
duce the cultivated and the powerful who 
will be the artist’s audience. So if you were 
to take a map and, as they do in travel 
agencies, stick in orange-colored pins at the 
cities mentioned so often in [art catalogues], 
you would realize the highly cosmopolitan 
character of art. 

At the time of their greatness these cities 
were centers of the most intense contemporary 
activity in trade, in travel, and in affairs of 
state. In short, they were centers of exchange, 
of people, money, and ideas; i.e., centers of 
constant and complex stimulation. . . . Flor- 
ence, Venice, Nuremberg, Ulm, Amsterdam, 
Paris, London, and New York; and not cities 
like Warsaw, Budapest or Dublin that were 
isolated and, as we say, ‘‘off the main stem.”’ 

So it is true to think of significant art as 
bound up very closely with life of the most 
intense kind. And when this intense life 
shifts for economic or geographic or what- 
ever group of reasons, significant art shifts 
with it and it is then the tourists come to 
stare at the glorious remains. 
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The legend of the arts in romantic isolation 
would cover this up. And even those artists 
who paint in the country do so with an eye 
on the city. Even Gauguin half way around 


the world in Tahiti, was consciously per- § 


forming for the benefit of an intelligent 
Parisian audience. 

When this city audience has power and 
taste (as in the Renaissance) art grows un- 
believably. When, on the other hand, it has 


only power, artists hang on as best they can, | 


playing the tragic role of genius without an 
audience—like Van Gogh, Meryon, Seghers 
—rather than the truly wonderful role of 
genius as a respected social force—like Man- 
tegna, Diirer, or Rubens. This cosmopolitan 
audience of collectors, therefore, plays a very 
significant role in the art story, and like art- 
ists they also grow by mutual stimulation. 

For example, one of the earliest print col- 
lectors, Michel de Marolles, Abbé de Ville- 


‘loin, (1600-1681) started his collection by 


acquiring collections already formed by 
other men, and by adding to them, in a 
decade he acquired 123,400 prints. These he 
sold to Louis XIV through Colbert who used 
them to found (in 1667) what is today the 
world’s largest print collection (that in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale numbering over 
4,000,000 prints) long before any other na- 
tion or king had begun to collect. 

The fabulous Abbé immediately started an- 
other collection which finally, according to 
his exact catalogue figures, numbered 111,424 
prints. Thus this Gargantua of collectors had 
a lifetime total of 234,824 prints. 

The important fact in this connection is 
that directly and indirectly such a strong in- 
stinct as the Abbé’s stimulated other men to 
collecting: Cardinal Mazarin, for instance, 
whose love of art made France “‘govern- 
mentally art conscious’’ at such an early date; 
and Evrard Jabach whose superb collection 

[Turn to page 47| 
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A SECOND ALLEGHENY COUNTY BOOKMOBILE IS BEING ADDED TO THIS FIRST UNIT 


BOOKS ON WHEELS 


NE day in 1904 the janitor of the 

Washington County Free Library in 
Hagerstown, Maryland, hitched a horse to a 
wagonload of books and set off across the 
countryside. The idea for this first book- 
mobile service came from Mary L. Titcomb, 
the librarian, who is quoted as having said, 
“The book goes to the man. Psychologically, 
the wagon is the thing.’’ Miss Titcomb’s 
equipment may have been primitive, but time 
has proved that her idea was sound. 

The book wagon in Washington County, 
Maryland, was a success. Miss Titcomb soon 
designed a two-horse wagon, which cost 
$175; other county libraries picked up the 
idea, and later a commercial version rambled 
through Christopher Morley’s Parnassus on 
Wheels, exploiting the romantic flavor of the 
enterprise. Gradually the book wagon be- 
came a book automobile and then, inevitably, 
a bookmobile. 
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KENNETH E. BROWN 


Today more than a thousand are operating 
in this country, plus an unknown number in 
England, Scandinavia, Germany, Russia, 
and more remote parts of the world. Al- 
though the Carnegie Library bookmobile 
and the two administered by it for Allegheny 
County are fairly conventional looking vehi- 
cles, an international sampling would expose 
a rather motley fleet. It would include huge 
semitrailer vans carrying book collections 
equal to a small branch, as well as converted 
panel trucks; some of the latter employ a 
revolving bookrack that, in cases of con- 
flicting interests, tends to give the readers a 
kaleidoscopic view of the collection. It 
would include a converted trolley in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, that cruises from one stop to 
another over the city’s transit tracks, and in 
Asia there is a houseboat traveling library. 
Perhaps best representing the extreme in this 
country is a self-propelled altruist in the 










Ozarks, who made a nonprofit career of 
carrying books in a pack on his back from 
house to house. 

The modern, walk-in bookmobile, such as 
we use here in Allegheny County, is a care- 
fully-planned machine. Ours cost about 
$16,000 each, and though not luxurious they 
suggest the ingenious design of the house 
trailer; they are heavily insulated, adequately 
heated in winter, well ventilated in summer. 
A photographic method of recording loans 
smooths the borrower's path somewhat and 
permits returned books to go back into circu- 
lation immediately. 

In pioneering with her 1904 version of a 
bookmobile, Miss Titcomb had to depend 
upon her own faith in the drawing power of 
good books. Today we have the advantage 
of many research studies into the character of 
suburban communities. We knew that book- 
mobile service would succeed in Allegheny 
County, where population growth is boom- 
ing and education is increasing. 

When the County Commissioners approved 
funds for County Library Service, no one 
doubted that bookmobiles should be in- 
cluded as one means of helping to improve 
an extremely deficient suburban library situa- 
tion. Now, after a year’s service with the 
first unit, we have some measure of its popu- 
larity. During that first year nearly a quarter 
of a million books were loaned. Although we 
cannot be certain, we think that Allegheny 
County Bookmobile No. 1 loaned more books 
than any other in the country—no other we 
know of comes even close. 

We seem to be proving a point for many 
communities, namely, that a really good li- 
brary would be among the most popular 
civic services. This point also compels us to 
do a certain amount of un-selling. County 
bookmobile service is good service in two 
important respects: it offers an adequate staff 
and a good book collection of its own, 
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backed up by loans of any circulating book 
in the Carnegie Library. But it has serious 
shortcomings: no reference facilities at all, 
almost chaotic crowding when heavily used, 
no seating space, only the most cursory op- 
portunity for helping individual borrowers, 
and limited time available to any one com- 
munity. In other words, as a distribution 
point the bookmobile is excellent; without 
at all selling it short, it is most certainly not 
a library. 

Actually, the use of County Bookmobile 
No. 1 has been so heavy because several of its 
stops are in areas that should have fully 
equipped public libraries of their own. It is 
hoped that these larger communities, recog- 
nizing the limitations of bookmobile service, 
will resolve to establish their own tax- 
supported libraries. It is no longer necessary 
for the small, local library to rely upon its 
own book collection. It may borrow unusual 


-or specialized books from the Pittsburgh li- 


brary, a service subsidized by the County 
Commissioners. As more libraries are estab- 
lished, the bookmobiles can be employed as 
they should be—to serve areas too sparsely 
populated to support local libraries. 

‘“Who uses the County Bookmobile?” is a 
frequently asked question. Although we have 
made no studies, it is easy to note certain 
facts. Children hold one half the borrower's 
cards and borrow about 60 per cent of the 
books. Women and children are, of course, 
the ones relatively free to visit a bookmobile 
at any time. Except for Saturdays and vaca- 
tions, school-age readers concentrate on the 


When the Allegheny County Library Service of Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh was set up in May, 1956, 
Mr. Brown was named supervisor. Formerly he was with 
the West Virginia Library Commission and took his 
degree at the School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. His duties include general supervision of the 
two County bookmobiles. 
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midafternoon, and men on the late afternoon 
and evening. Many apparently have a weekly 
family night reserved for shopping and the 
bookmobile. Almost everyone takes his full 
allowance of five books. 

County bookmobile borrowers are the sort 
one would expect to find in newer communi- 
ties. Most of the adults are middle-aged or 
younger, and the children are plentiful. 
Judged by their occupations, the families are 
of moderate or higher income and well above 
the average in formal education. As a group 
they seem to justify one of the current library 
slogans, “Readers are Leaders,’’ for many 
hold positions of leadership at work and in 
their community life. By and large they are 
more articulate and interested than the aver- 
age person. Also, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that those who continue to brave the 
crowds at the busiest stops are not deficient 
in athletic ability. 

The majority have predictable reading in- 
terests—biography; best sellers; science; his- 
tory, especially Civil War; current affairs, 
with emphasis on the immediate and con- 
crete; and the whole gamut of how-to-do. A 
smaller number cannot be classified, including 
as they may one person with interests so 
specialized that everything he requests must 
be brought from the Carnegie Library's Tech- 
nology Department, or another whose curi- 
osity causes almost any subject to interest 
him. 

Many seem to broaden their own reading 
for the fun of it, but become deadly earnest 
about improving that of their children. 
Nearly all seem concerned to lead their chil- 
dren toward more frequent and better read- 
ing. As for the children, who have always 
included a sizeable body of vicarious space 
travelers, it may be that a few are getting a 
degree of amusement from their parents’ 
newly awakened interest in sputniks and 
other science-fiction subjects. 
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LOCKHART COLLECTION 
[Continued from page 44] 

of some 5,000 original drawings formed the 
nucleus of the present collection at the 
Louvre. Thus these two collectors (Marolles 
and Jabach) assisted, in a sense, at the birth 
of France’s two greatest ambassadors—the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and the Louvre. . 

Their history is therefore a form of tradi- 
tion and they (artists and collectors) are, I 
should say, the real history-making art 
ee Sk. 

So, therefore, these prints and drawings 
must be regarded as products of the very 
highest civilization and of the most intense 
and conscious life. They may also be seen as 
bright flags of the imagination dotting the 
landscape of our time since the Renaissance. 
And collectors may be thought of and praised 
as those few among the millions of men who 
care and through whose care these delicate 
works of human genius have survived the 
ferocity and the indifference of time. 

This group of one hundred fine prints and 
drawings . . . arereally one hundred of man’s 
gallant efforts against his tragic circum- 
stance. How clearly they reveal the variety 
and the amazing fertility of the human 
imagination in its battle with the weight of 
life and with the ‘‘Grand Peut-étre’’ both of 
eternity and of plain tomorrow; and how 
strongly they sound the long scale of moods 
and yearnings of the human spirit! 

When these fantasies enjoy boldness and 
free play, life becomes infinitely more than 
it seems, countries are called ‘‘cultured’’ and 
people live in what historians call “‘great 
days’’—and when they are absent or cau- 
tiously suppressed, out go the lights in the 
mind, the dancing stops in the imagination, 
noble gesture snores in his gay costume, 
brave spirit droops in a corner and the age is 
called, how justly, dark. 

—Rosert McDonatp 














WHEN PITTSBURGH WAS A LAKE 


WY Tuite walking along Forbes Street one 
afternoon in August, 1922, my atten- 


tion was arrested by a band of horizontally 
striated clay a few feet below the level of the 
sidewalk in the excavation for the Schenley 
Apartments. Securing a long-bladed knife, I 
carved out a few square-cornered columns of 
it for future reference. The material was 
plastic, like a modeling clay. The laminations 
varied from about an eighth to a quarter of 
an inch in thickness, each one being darker 
at the top than at the bottom. 

Such laminated clays had not received much 
attention until about ten years before, when 
DeGeer, a Swedish geologist, gave them the 
name of varves, and pointed out that they were 
particularly well developed in, and char- 
acteristic of, fresh-water lakes fed by water 
from melting glaciers and roily with very 
fine-grained, suspended silt and clay. In such 
lakes the lighter-colored, heavier, silt par- 
ticles settle out first, while the extremely 
fine-grained, darker-colored, clay particles 
settle out much more slowly, mostly during 
the colder part of the year. Thus, each annual 
varve, being lighter below and darker above, 
is quite readily distinguishable. 

Subsequently I collected sections of similar 
varved clays from other excavations within 
a radius of half a mile from the Schenley 
Apartments, as follows: White Tower lunch- 
room, Pennant Street and Fifth Avenue 
(1949); University Square Apartments, Fifth 
Avenue and Neville Street (1954 and 1955); 
Clapp Hall, University of Pittsburgh, Fifth 
Avenue (1955). Although they are thinner 
than those from lakes close to glaciers, these 
varves seemed worthy of further comment— 
and this takes us farafield and far back in time. 
About a million years ago the Old Monon- 
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Maps by O. E. Jennings 


The Old Monongahela River system. 

The Old Upper Allegheny River system. 
The Old Middle Allegheny River system. 
The Old Lower Allegheny River system. 


Approximate position of divide where the | 


water broke over, flowing southwest and 
forming the present Ohio River. 


The Allegheny River that resulted from the 
joining of the three Old Allegheny river 
systems. (Adapted mainly from Leverett.) 


The approximate farthest advance position } 


of the ice. 
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gahela River flowed from Pittsburgh on up to 
Beaver, thence up the Beaver valley, westerly 
and northwesterly into Ohio, and through 
the Grand River valley into the Lake Erie 
depression, as did also several other rivers of 
central Ohio and northwestern Pennsylvania. 

Then came vast continental glaciers that 
moved down into the northern United States 
from Canada, advancing at their maximum 
as far as Butler County, only forty miles 
north of Pittsburgh. There were at least three 
Glacial Ages when the ice advanced into 
northeastern Ohio and northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, and again melted back. The im- 
mense, moving masses of ice scoured and 
ground the rock face of the earth into rounded 
boulders, gravel, sand, clay, and silt, and, 
as they melted back, left behind them great 
deposits of this material often hundreds of 
feet in depth, much of it having been carried 
down all the way from Canada. 

As the ice masses moved south athwart the 
northward-flowing rivers, the waters were 
impounded before them into great lakes that 
often extended far up the river valleys. How 
high the waters rose in our present Ohio 
valley has been the subject of extended in- 
vestigation by a number of eminent geologists, 
and the matter is still not definitely settled. 

The Old Monongahela, like most rivers 
that have flowed for a long time at much the 
same general level, built up a wide, flat, 
valley floor. Much of this still remains as a 
terrace about 200 feet above the present, 
subsequently lowered, river channel. This 
terrace, at an elevation of about 900 feet 
above the sea, has had a very important part 
in the development of Pittsburgh. It is the 
level area on which were built the main resi- 
dential and small-business districts of Brad- 


Dr. Jennings, who is director emeritus of Carnegie 
Museum and curator emeritus of Botany, taught the 
first Geology classes given in the College of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh many years ago. 
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The Old Monongahela River flood plain (stippled) that 
formed the 900-foot-high terrace where Oakland and the 
East End of Pittsburgh are now located, and its connections 
with the Allegheny. (Adapted from Jillson. ) 


dock, Rankin, Swissvale, Edgewood, East 
Liberty, Bloomfield, and Oakland. This 900- 
foot terrace is the source of our clay varves. 
In the downtown part of Pittsburgh this ter- 
race has been worn away, although a bit of it 
has remained on Mount Troy, Boyds Hill, 
and on the top of Monument Hill in Alle- 
gheny, where glacial gravel and pebbles of 
Canadian granite have been reported. 

The Old Monongahela had a tributary ris- 
ing in the uplands about forty miles south of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, which flowed north 
and east to join the main river at Beaver. 
When the ice front dammed up the main river 
farther north, the impounded waters backed 
up in this tributary until they found an out- 
let over into the headwaters of a stream flow- 
ing southward into the preglacial Teays 
River. Thus was born our present Ohio, with 
its current now running west from Beaver 
instead of on to the north, as did the Old 
Monongahela. 

Geologists, notably Frank Leverett and 
George D. Hubbard, have found river de- 
posits of pebbles, sand, and gravel on the 
sides of the valley of this tributary, indicat- 
ing that the current was flowing southward 












at an elevation of 975 feet or more above sea 
level. It may be assumed that the height of 
the water must have been greater if the cur- 
rent was sufficiently strong to have carried 
such materials along. All this would mean 
that Oakland, East Liberty, and other parts 
of our 900-foot terrace would have been 
under at least 75 feet of water, and at least 
275 feet above the present Point. 

Now, returning to our clay varves. The 
present Allegheny River is a composite of 
three rivers that existed in the days of the 
Old Monongahela, a million years ago. The 
Old Upper Allegheny River arose in the head- 
waters of the present Allegheny and flowed 
northwest into the Lake Erie depression. The 
Old Middle Allegheny ran, also in a north- 
westerly direction, through the Franklin-Oil 
City region. The Old Lower Allegheny arose 
in the headwaters of the Clarion River and 
flowed south to join the Old Monongahela 
at Pittsburgh. At times, at least, it flowed 
over into the Old Monongahela valley along 
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three channels: one, along the east side of 
Highland Park, one along the west side of 
the Zoo, and a third along Allegheny Ceme- 
tery, depositing along each channel great 
quantities of sand and gravel from the north. 

When the ice front moved athwart the Old 
Upper and the Old Middle Allegheny rivers, 
the impounded waters of the Old Upper Alle- 
gheny broke over into the Old Middle Alle- 
gheny, and the combined flood then broke 
over into the Old Lower Allegheny at the 
mouth of the present Clairon River; these, all 
combined, formed the present Allegheny. The 
upper half of this new river more or less 
closely paralleled the ice front and in summer 
carried great floods of melt water from it, 
which swept enormous quantities of pebbles, 
gravel, and sand far downstream. The torrents 
at times broke over into the quieter waters 
of the Old Monongahela valley in the two 
East Liberty and the Allegheny Cemetery 
channels, where the heavier material was 

[Turn to page 68) 
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AN AMERICAN PALACE OF CULTURE 


The second of two articles on Carnegie Institute 


. the present Carnegie Institute the cul- 
tural palace reached huge and opulent 
dimensions quite in keeping with the ex- 
pansive and prosperous period at the turn of 
the century. The rebuilding of 1904-07 gave 
quite another appearance to the structure— 
the thin elegance of the old work was in- 
corporated, heavily embraced, in the new 
additions which exemplified not only the 
might and pride of the Western democratic 
world, but also the achievements and munifi- 
cence of Andrew Carnegie, who was so 
eminently a product of that world. By 1900 
the progress of Demos toward the ultimate 
moment of material triumph and complete 
cultural fulfillment seemed certain; it was a 
time of great wealth, great pride, and great 
hope. A belief in advancement, of enlarge- 
ment, was the inevitable concommitant of 
that aspiring and vanished era. 

Against horizons that appeared boundless 
and marvelously clear, large halls and ornate 
domes arose on all the continents, the proper 
products and inhabitants of that beneficent 
air. The huge late-Victorian and Edwardian 
expositions and fairs—showcases for the 
wealth and abundance of the age—set the 
tone for all public buildings. Demos achieved, 
in the second Carnegie Institute, one of the 
largest and most stately cultural palaces of 
its time in America—and one in which several 
functions had to be accommodated on a much 
larger scale than in the earlier structure. The 
building might be said to sum up the pro- 
gtessive social ideals as well as the archi- 
tectural practice of the nineteenth century: 
it was the massive flower of a seed that had 
been earlier sown. 
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JAMES D. VAN TRUMP 


The plant has continued to bloom ever 
since its first maturity. Among all the build- 
ings erected and then discarded by our in- 
creasingly mechanistic culture, the Carnegie 
Institute continues to function to capacity, 
and it remains still one of the most potent 
factors in the cultural life of Pittsburgh. 

Two years after the original building was 
dedicated, it became evident that it was too 
small, and Andrew Carnegie on one of his 
visits to Pittsburgh suggested that plans be 
made for its enlargement. In April, 1899, he 
offered the Board of Trustees $1,750,000 to 
initiate the work, but changes in the plans 
of Alden and Harlow (who had been com- 
missioned to design the new work) had 
augmented the estimated cost to $3,600,000. 
Their studies (a preliminary version of the 
executed work) were shown at the Pitts- 
burgh Architectural Club exhibition of 1900, 
and it was apparently this group of drawings 
that was approved by Carnegie in April of 
1901. However, W. N. Frew of the Board of 
Trustees at the same time submitted for Mr. 
Carnegie’s examination plans for an even 
larger project. When told that the latest pro- 
posed structure would cost $5,000,000, Mr. 
Carnegie replied, as if he were purchasing 
some small object, that “‘by all means we 
should have these plans,’’ and forthwith 
wrote a note to his financial agent in Pitts- 
burgh instructing him to place that sum to 
the credit of the Board. Later, even Andrew 
Carnegie could not comprehend that this 
palace—all marbled and golden—had arisen 
by his agency, and in his dedicatory speech of 
1907 he said, in effect, that he could not quite 
believe in its reality, that it seemed almost 




























like something encountered in a dream. 

Slowly the great building began to ma- 
terialize after the donor had given his ap- 
proval. The enlarged scale of the structure 
had necessitated the acquisition of more land, 
and excavation was not begun until Novem- 
ber, 1903; in July, 1904, the contract for the 
superstructure was awarded to William Miller 
and Son. The final plans and drawings were 
completed by Alden and Harlow in the spring 
of 1904. (All the drawings—some two thou- 
sand of them—for both the first and second 
Carnegie buildings, purchased from the archi- 
tects in the 1930's, are now in the care of the 
building manager at the Institute.) It is pos- 
sible that much of the design of the new ad- 
dition was the work of Howard K. Jones 
(1873-1931), who was chief draftsman for 
Alden and Harlow at the time of the con- 
struction although he later became a partner. 
Richard Hooker and John Henry Craner, who 
were also in the office at this period, were 
mentioned by Mr. Craner himself, shortly be- 
fore his death, as contributors to the design. 
Mr. Craner subsequently bequeathed his entire 
estate, amounting to approximately $230,000, 
to Carnegie Institute. The Institute was cer- 
tainly the largest commission that ever came 
to the firm, and it must have required con- 
siderable cooperation from all members of the 
staff. The construction proceeded without any 
undue delay, and the structure was dedicated 
by Andrew Carnegie on April 11, 1907 as the 
climax of three days of impressive ceremonies. 
The sheer size of the structure constitutes 
its first claim to the beholder’s attention. The 
corridor mileage of the Pentagon or the 
frontages of the Escorial arouse astonishment 
or excite wonder quite apart from the merits 
or shortcomings of the buildings of which 
they form a part, and Carnegie Institute in its 
magnitude forms only a little smaller unit in 
this colossal company. Its dimensions are un- 
deniably impressive. This huge, uneven mass, 
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roughly square in shape except for the pro- 
jecting lecture hall wing in the rear, consists 
of a complex of rooms, halls, and courts that 
covers nearly five acres of ground. There are 
almost twenty acres of floor space in the 
building, which has a frontage of 460 feet on 
Forbes Street and 640 feet on the Schenley 
Park plaza side, and it is 138 feet high from 
the basement to the top of the dome. The 
three-story arrangement has been continued 
from the first version, so that the facades are 
uniform in dimension all around the building. 
The statistics on the masonry seem almost 
mountainous; 165,000 square feet of cut stone 
were used on the exterior and 6,000 tons of 
marble on the interior. A sampling of these 
figures and measurements provides some indi- 
cation of the amplitude of the place. 

Stylistically, the building displays a further 
mutation of the Classical revival of the late- 
nineteenth century; the French manner of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts was, in large degree, 
substituted for the Italianate mode—the 
latter so well exemplified in the first Carnegie 
building. The neo-Baroque massing seen in 
embryo in the first Music Hall treatment grew 
and triumphed completely in the great domed 
mass of the new work, and it is, as it were, a 
culmination of the revived Classical manner, 
an ornate, imperial gigantism which reflected 
the magnificence and the brio of the be- 
ginning century. The Carnegie palace was 
not only the physical expression of all nine- 
teenth-century progress and aspiration, but 
also it was to be the repository of the wisdom 
and art of the ages, and as such, its builders 
thought it only proper that it be constructed 
with all the splendor that the Beaux-Arts 
manner alone could provide. 

In the French neo-Baroque manner of the 
Beaux-Arts, subdued though it was, Alden 
and Harlow were using a Parisian archi- 
tectural argot that had become an interna- 
tional idiom and that was already extensively 
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fashionable in America. The style had been 
first used on a large scale in this country by 
Smithmeyer and Peltz in their design for the 
Library of Congress (1887) in Washington, 
an architectural ancestor of our building. 
During the 1890's and the first decade of this 
century, the elaborate grace and grandilo- 
quence of the French mode were increasingly 
exemplified in important public buildings of 
all kinds. The genre was to be seen at its 
most exuberant in the general layout, the 
halls and pavilions, of the great expositions 
that were so much a part of the American 
scene before 1914. But the qualities of drama 
and spectacle were not confined to expositions 
alone. The air of public rejoicing was general 
and the love of material display infectious, 
and the difference in tone between municipal 
and exposition construction is sometimes far 
to seek. In Pittsburgh, the vehicular rotunda 
of the Pennsylvania Station (D. H. Burnham 
& Co., 1900-02) emphasizes especially the ex- 
position element, and even the dramatic 
tower of Henry Hornbostel’s Machinery Hall 
(1912), part of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, would have been perfectly at 
home on any of the fairgrounds of the time. 
Not only in this city, but throughout the 
Western world, all types of buildings in the 
neo-Baroque style were rising as evidences of 
the glittering power of the new age. 

The change from the smaller, provincial 
elegance of the first building to the Edwardian 
grandeur of the second can be traced in the 
surviving drawings. The form of the final 
version—including the square dome, the two 
pavilions of the main facade, and the general 
layout—was already well developed in the 
exhibited sketches of 1900. Although the 
Quattrocento detailing of the Library facade 
had been re-used on the projected Forbes 
Street front, the pavilions were quite different 
in treatment, and the plan shows many di- 

[Turn to page 56 | 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SCENES 


SMALL souvenir of Mr. Van Trump's architectural tour of the 

Institute, this album presents a selection of marble and ma- 
chinery, columns and pistons, so eminently characteristic of the 
Edwardian age. The adaptability of the “‘grand’’ 1900 interior to 
modern uses may be seen in the Founder's Room, whose marbled 
and painted elegance in recent years houses the offices of Carnegie 
Institute Society, Public Relations, and the CaRNEGIE MAGAZINE. 


THE GRAND STAIR HALL WITH ITS LUXURIOUS MARBLE AUSTERITY 


THE EDWARDIS MAC 
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vergencies from that of the executed work. 
The 1900 scheme, with its inconclusive 
grandeur and too contrived effects, has the 
air of a Beaux-Arts esquisse, the remote, 
studied intricacy of purely paper architecture. 

An enlargement, a simplification, and a re- 
finement of the main elements of the 1900 
composition are visible in the final drawings 
of 1904. The note of quietude and sobriety 
so consonant with the general tone of Pitts- 
burgh architecture is a result here of the 
reduction of the Beaux-Arts theme to its 
simplest terms. Some of the Italianate features 
in the interest of uniformity have been re- 
tained on the new walls, and the Florentine 
mullioned windows of both 1891 and 1900 
have here become plain arched openings that 
recall the Albertian arcades of the Boston Li- 
brary as interpreted by Shepley, Rutan and 
Coolidge on the Art Institute of Chicago 
(1893). The Bostonian doorways with their 
scrolled keystones first used on the 1891 Li- 
brary facade appeared again on the new 
Forbes Street entrances. But the Italian rem- 
iniscences evident in the general ensemble 
remain a muted accompaniment to the major 
French theme. 

It is the projecting pavilions of the main 
front with their dramatic Corinthian loggias 
that assert so definitely the Parisian note and 
preserve so elegantly the ebullient 1900 air 
even into our own time. They serve also to 
redeem from dullness the central entrance 
wall, which tends to fade and sink under the 
great weight of the dome. The heavy bilateral 
symmetry of the whole fagade is an echo of 
that of the Paris Opera and the Library of 
Congress, although the general treatment of 
the mass and the detailing are quite different. 
The massing of the roofs is French, and it is 
a pity that the ornamental copper cheneaux of 
the cornices have been removed, since their 
graceful Beaux-Arts detailing helped notably 
to enliven the sober expanses of the exterior. 
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A new roof of green alodine aluminum in 
emulation of the old copper sheathing has re- 
cently been completed, and it forms a pleasant 
foil to the time-darkened walls. 

The enormous central dome that presides so 
formidably like an enthroned dowager over 
the rest of the building is essentially Baroque 
in its compositional function, but also re- 
flects in its ancestry the nineteenth-century 
interest in archaeology. It was not Rome 
alone that haunted the drawing boards of 
Victorian and Edwardian architects—the in- 
fluence of Greece can also be noted in the 
preoccupation of the Classicists with the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus (353 B.c.). The 
tomb of the Asian king Mausolus had been 
excavated by Sir Charles Newton in 1856, 
but the structure had already been restored 
on paper by C. R. Cockerell, among others, 
and by the end of the century had become part 
of the Eclectic vocabulary. Quite apart from 
this archaeological theme, the square dome 
was fairly common in the late-nineteenth 
century, and it is possible that the cupola of 
Herman Schwarz’s Memorial Hall in Phila- 
delphia, erected for the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876, may have provided some in- 
spiration for Alden and Harlow. 

It may not be too fanciful to assume that 
the broad, flattened pyramid of the Carnegie 
dome was only another version, very freely 
adapted, of the Halicarnassian motif—or at 
least of the pyramidal roof assigned to the 
ancient monument by the restorers. What the 
expert restored or reconstructed in the nine- 
teenth century, the Eclectic architect repro- 
duced, very often in the most surprising 
contexts, and the identification of these anti- 
quarian borrowings is not one of the least 
fascinating tasks attendant upon a study of 
the period. Another and even more faithful 
adaptation of the Greek tomb appeared in 
Palmer and Hornbostel’s Soldiers and Sailors 
Memorial Hall (1907), a near neighbor of the 
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Institute in Oakland, where the basic bor- 
rowed mass serves as the core of an elaborate 
Beaux-Arts composition. A late modernized 
instance of the terminal pyramid caps the 
Gulf Building in Pittsburgh (Trowbridge & 
Livingstone, 1930). If this be the ultimate 
architectural apparition here of that regal 
sepulcher, the Institute dome is certainly the 
most prominent, and this tenuous resurrection 
ot the pride of Mausolus, remote from its 
origins, remains an incongruous but not un- 
fitting climax to Demos’ palace. 

There is in the general composition, as 
Montgomery Schuyler noted in 1911, a certain 
separation between the mass of the new work 
and the older Library section, but this is only 
apparent—and not to a really troubling degree 
—on the park plaza side of the building, since 
the dome almost succeeds in tying in the dis- 
parate elements of the scheme. Schuyler also 
praised the bronze statuary of the Forbes Street 
pavilions, which adorns and accents, precisely 
and scrupulously, the Beaux-Arts theme. This 


is definitely architectural sculpture of the 
| Classical type, very ably executed by John 


Massey Rhind (18582-1936), who, like Andrew 
Carnegie, had been born in Scotland. His work 
is competent if not very exciting. Groups repre- 
senting literature, music, science, and art are 
placed atop the corner piers of the pavilions, 
and figures of Bach, Galileo, Shakespeare, and 
Michelangelo preside on either side of the two 
lateral entrances. These lofty and pensive 
spirits, frozen in the calm repose of bronze, 
form the proper guardians and sentinels of our 
cultural palace. 

The architects in planning the new work 





Mr. Van Trump, who has specialized in the architecture 
of the Eclectic period, holds a Master's degree in art his- 
tory from the University of Pittsburgh. He has made a 
special study of Carnegie Institute, not only as representa- 
tive of its age, but also as a functioning building. He 
will present an interpretation of the Halls of Sculpture 
and Architecture this spring. 
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had, again, to take into consideration the al- 
ready existing building, and although there 
are some faults in the layout, they did for the 
most part a very creditable job. As evidence of 
the esteem in which their work was held at 
the time, the ground floor plan was illustrated 
in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1910-11) as representative of the 
modern American museum on a large scale. 
An attempt was made, as in the first version, 
to separate the various functions on the plan, 
and the same idea was carried out in the de- 
signing of the exterior—one of the lateral 
pavilions of the Forbes Street front gives access 
to the Music Hall through the Foyer, and the 
other, with its monumental staircase, serves as 
an entrance to both the museum and the gal- 
leries of fine arts. The central automobile entry 
with its marquee is, one might say, rather 
neutral, since it belongs to no specific section 
and leads only to the rather dull transverse 
corridor lined with Hauteville marble that 
connects the Foyer with the main stair hall. 
Some attempt was made to maintain axial 
relationships in the museum and art-gallery 
sections, but the general effect of the placing 
of the grand halls with their subsidiary 
rooms would scarcely conform to the strictest 
tenets of classical planning, and perhaps this 
very lack of rigidity has a sort of haphazard 
charm lacking in more straitly ordered com- 
positions. The notable lack of the extended 
vista (at least in the case of the great ‘‘show”’ 
rooms), is here abundantly compensated for 
by oblique and angular glimpses of brief 
truncated distances and sudden corners. The 
rooms and offices of the departments of the 
Museum and Fine Arts interpenetrate and 
overlap in a highly interesting fashion (the 
series of art-exhibition galleries on the third 
floor even extends over the ceiling of the 
Foyer), but the close similarity of function 
of these two sections renders the close asso- 
ciation entirely feasible if not, today, emi- 








nently desirable. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the exhibition galleries of the Museum 
are concentrated at the back of the structure, 
those devoted to the Fine Arts are in front. 

The original building was taken over com- 
pletely by the Library after some remodeling 
which included the handsome staircase of 
Tennessee marble, whose neo-Classical aus- 
terity is relieved by seventeenth-century 
moulded and painted ceilings. The most im- 
portant addition to the Library was the 
great eleven-story stack built at the rear of 
the old storage wing; constructed of glass, 
steel, and terracotta, it is the most modern 
looking part of the structure. | 

In terms of construction methods, the first 
version of the Institute represents a transi- 
tional phase between the old masonic tradi- 
tion and the new architecture based on the 
steel frame—steel beams are used here merely 
to support the walls and the roof. The new 
work of 1904-07 is much more modern since 
the steel framework is the real core of the 
structure. 

There are several large architecturally 
treated rooms in the new work, and of these 
the grandest and most spectacular is un- 
doubtedly the Foyer of the Music Hall, 
which is one of the most splendid examples 
of Edwardian display in America. The writer 
has made a special study of it in an earlier 
article. (See the May, 1957 issue of CARNEGIE 
MAGAZINE. ) 

The muted elegance of a vaulted vestibule 
lined with Siena marble announces the hand- 
some marmoreal austerity of the great stair- 
case hall that occupies one of the lateral 
pavilions. Here the wide burnished expanses 
of Eschallion and Hauteville marble rising 
through three stories, the opulently pat- 
terned floor, and the swirling tenuosities of 
the Alexander murals set eminently the tone 
of the building, proclaim its subdued palatial 
richness, though the pride of these ascending 


flights is not royal, but municipal. The idea 
of escaliers d'honneur such as this is essentially 
Baroque, and the prototype of our stairway 
is undoubtedly that of the Paris Opera, but 
the sinuous feminine pomp of Paris has been 
metamorphosed into a quiet, angular mascu- 
linity. Pittsburgh is an intensely masculine 
city, and so is much of its architecture, and 
nowhere is that virility shown more straitly 
than in this stair hall. 

The colonnade of the first floor exhibits a 
severe application of the Doric motif of late- 
eighteenth-century neo-Classicism—a style 
that had been introduced into Pittsburgh by 
D. H. Burnham in the Union Trust Building 
(1898) and the Frick Building (1902). Above, 
however, the style changes, and the Corin- 
thian gallery of the second floor has a monu- 
mental Cinquecento nobility in keeping with 
the Italianate detail of the exterior. The 
handling of interior space is interesting, and 


_ the staircase to the third floor in its recess 


at one side of the hall creates an interesting 
spatial relationship with the larger court. 
The metal grilles of the balustrades and the 
bronze elevator doors with their pleasant 
Beaux-Arts ornament palliate a little the 
marble rigors. All this muscular brio, this 
spare, mannered magnificence, is quite in con- 
trast with the Edwardian ornateness of the 
Foyer. No regal or imperial retinue has ever 
ascended this staircase, and it is a stranger to 
pomp, but it does have a grandeur absent 
from many another American grand stair of 
the period. 

The stair hall murals representing The 
Crowning of Labor by John White Alexander 
(1856-1915), the Pittsburgh artist, provide a 
softly feminine foil to the pervasive austerity 
of the architecture. They play a supporting 
role, advance a subsidiary cause, and they do 
it adequately if not triumphantly. The 
painter’s platitudinous forms and floating 
pallors have the charming quality of good 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, AN AMERICAN PALACE OF CULTURE 


Edwardian magazine illustration, and as such 
they not inappropriately footnote this mas- 
sive display of early-twentieth-century archi- 
tectural rhetoric. The stair hall itself illus- 
trates and defines the spirit of Pittsburgh 
much better than the paintings. 

The Hall of Architecture and the Sculpture 
Court are also of great interest, but it is 
planned to discuss them in a separate article. 
Two other rooms, one on each side of the 
main automobile entrance—the Founder's 
Room and the President’s Office—have a 
large Edwardian richness, both of material, 
and in the case of the former, of ornament. 
The polyglot Eclectic tongue is again in 
evidence in the Founder’s Room, where the 
French sixteenth-century beamed and painted 
ceiling and the early-nineteenth-century 
Classical paneling consort well with the 
Quattrocento fireplace of carved Istrian mar- 
ble and the modern plate-glass windows. In 
the plenitude of its red mahogany, its severe 
Red Numidian marble fireplace, and the sombre 
green of its walls, the President’s office echoes 
the luxurious austerity of the great stair hall 
and it is—like something out of a novel by 
Edith Wharton—very eminently the early- 
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twentieth-century office of a business executive. 

Much as a novelist like Marcel Proust was 
fascinated with the life below stairs of the 
great French aristocratic houses, the archi- 
tectural critic may be beguiled into an absorb- 
ing interest in those portions of a large build- 
ing—the cellars, the attics, the offices, and 
the service stairways—that underlie or cap 
or penetrate the marching ranges of the public 
apartments. In the Carnegie Institute the 
great rooms, with their freight and plunder 
of the past, seem to float, as it were, above a 
multitude of workshops and laboratories; 
they are upraised, supported, and maintained 
by a marvelously active little city that is es- 
sential to the structure’s very existence. We 
can touch on it but briefly here and give it 
notice consonant with neither its importance 
nor its merit. All these working units of the 
building are not, possibly, what we like to 
think of as architecture, but without them 
architecture would be impossible. 

One of these rooms in the basement—the 
engine room—possesses a compelling interest, 
a magnificence, quite equal to that of any of 
the great galleries above. At present it con- 
tains four generators, powered by steam from 
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What company noted 
for glass also makes 
out-of-the-ordinary 
glass? 


Taniniie REALLY NOTHING “ordinary” 
about the usual glass products people 
associate with Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company—they are all of high quality. 
But “Pittsburgh” also specializes in 
unusual kinds of glass to meet the dra- 
matic demands of our modern world. 

For example, “Pittsburgh’s” special, 
curved Twin-wrap windshields and 
backlights are part of the stunning cur- 
rent model automobiles. Precision-cut 
TELEGLAS® forms the faceplates of the 
picture tubes in color television sets. 
And other “Pittsburgh” glass products 
are used to resist everything from flying 
bullets to the flying birds that menace 
airplane windshields. 

The best-known name in glass means 
more than glass. It means out-of-the- 
ordinary glass, too. 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


1N CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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the Bellefield Boiler Plant, that manufacture 
electricity for the building. It is thoroughly 
utilitarian, but highly ornamental—only an 
Edwardian architect would have ventured to 
provide a place of such elegance to house 
machinery. With its marble floor, its white 
terra-cotta walls, and its instrument panels 
of marble and brass, it seems almost like a 
ballroom for machines, where the intricate, 
precise movements of the generators constitute 
a sort of perpetual mechanical ballet. 

A long corridor-tunnel conducts the great 
steam pipes from the Boiler Plant, located in 
the ravine below the Institute, into the base- 
ment of the building. The Plant with its 
severe grey brick flanks and Italian medieval 
corbeling was designed as an integral part of 
the structure in 1904, but in 1943 it was en- 
larged so that it might serve other buildings 
in Oakland. Recently a modern concrete 
chimney stack, 255 feet high, was constructed 
next to the slightly smaller original stack, 
which was modeled after H. H. Richardson's 
chimney for the Allegheny County Jail. 

It is proper that we should end this study 
on a utilitarian note because utility was, in 
the end, the purpose of Andrew Carnegie’s 
donation. However clothed in splendor, 
Demos’ cultural palace was intended to serve 
a purpose, and that purpose is still abundantly 
served. In conformity with modern practice 
it would probably be better to have the 
various functions of the Institute housed in 
separate buildings, but the people of Pitts- 
burgh have become used to the Institute's ar- 
rangement—an organization not without 
convenience for all concerned. The Music Hall 
has no particular trouble in adapting itself 
to modern conditions since it is still an ade- 
quate concert hall, but both the Library and 
Museum have problems of storage that could 
be solved by the provision of storehouses in 
other locations near enough for the stored 
material to be procured when wanted. The 
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Department of Fine Arts lacks the most 
modern facilities for its activities, but it can 
still display its collections and hold its ex- 
hibitions without any extreme hardship. 
Possibly in time many of the old-fashioned 
installations can be remodeled as they have 
been in some sections of the Museum. 

Now that Demos so abundantly keeps his 
own chariot, the problem of parking is one 
that the Institute, in common with most 
other organizations in the city, must face, 
but this issue must be handled on a com- 
munity or municipal basis. At present, when 
there is so much competition for the Public’s 
time and attention, people still come in large 
numbers to the Institute. It is obvious that 
Demos still cares for his cultural palace, and 
he will surely find means to preserve and 
maintain it. 

Pittsburgh is two hundred years old, and 
for almost seventy years of that long period 
Carnegie Institute has exerted an influence, 
provided for Demos a guidance and a light 
out of all proportion to either its age or size. 
The angular archaeological dome, the aging 
Italianate walls, enclose and nourish another, 
more luminous place—the mansions of the 
mind and spirit—which are a refuge beyond 
the tumults of our civilization and a harbor 
against death. The clear Edwardian noon is 
gone, our evening is uncertain, and it is pos- 
sible that we shall inherit from the perished 
felicity of that hopeful time a measure of 
desolation and despair. There is, however, 
some comfort, some reassurance, in the grey 
bulk of our building with its inner and 
splendid architecture—the palace forever 
superior to steel and stone—which figures 
forth the spirit of Man. Not only in our an- 
niversary year, but also in this enigmatic age, 
we, Demos, and his heirs and assigns, salute 
both the spirit and the stone and cherish a 
hope for their furthest establishment and 
victory. 





tour of historic Philadelphia 
is not complete without a 
visit to the “houses in the 
Park”. The tract that is now 
Fairmont Park was once the site of the 
elegant country houses of leading citizens 
from the colonial capital. One of the most 
spacious of these homes was Strawberry. 
Its central section was built in 1798 by 
Judge William Lewis. In 1827-29, its 
second owner, Judge Joseph Hemphill, a 
close friend of Jefferson, added the Greek 
revival wings. 


In its first century and a quarter, Straw- 
berry has been open to a variety of visitors. 
Both judges were prominent political and 
social figures; and at their tables dined 
men like Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Webster and Lafayette. It is said that the 
Empire ballroom in the south wing was 
built especially for the entertainment of 


IT’S ALWAYS OPEN HOUSE AT HEINZ. Continuous tours are conducted 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 to 10:30 a.m. and 1 to 2:30 p.m. 


at S trawberry I ities 











the elite City Troop of Philadelphia, of 
which Hemphill’s son was a member. Gay 
were the parties held here by this select 
troop of Revolutionary War heroes! 


Extravagant might be a better choice 
of words, for Judge Hemphill’s manner of 
living was a bit beyond the limits of his 
pocketbook; and Somerton, as the estate 
was then called, was sold for its mortgage 
soon after his death. The new owner was 
an energetic country woman, who, eying 
the late Judge’s magnificent strawberry 
patches, bought several cows and opened 
a tea room for the carriage trade featuring 
fresh berries and country cream. It was 
from this profitable adventure that Straw- 
berry got its name. 


Today city-owned Strawberry is the 
scene of many parties during Philadel- 
phia’s social season; and each day, from 
11 to 5 o’clock it is open to those who wish 
to recapture the elegance of days past. 
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APOCALYPSE OR PROPHECY? 


Commenting on Nevil Shute's recent novel, 


7. word Bible, in Greek biblia, is the 
plural of biblion, which means book. In 
other words, the Bible is a collection of 
books, a library. From the recording of the 
earliest book of the Bible to that of the 
latest, there is easily a stretch of a thousand 
years. 

Now, when we visualize a library of books 
stretching over a thousand years, written by 
people with deep insight into the spirit of 
man, we can understand how the Bible may 
constitute a unique source for our modern 
interest in social psychology. A thousand 
years of writing that went deeply into the 
human consciousness ought to reveal for us 
the successive waves of feeling and mass emo- 
tion that sweep over the consciousness of man. 

One of the great contrasts in mass mood re- 
flected in Scripture is between what might be 
called the prophetic and what is called by 
scholars the apocalyptic. The apocalypse is a 
mysterious type of writing found in the Old 
Testament chiefly in Daniel; in the New 
Testament chiefly in the last book, the Book 
of Revelations. The apocalyptic literature, 
with these two main examples in Scripture, 
contains at least ten other books extant in 
contemporaneous apocalyptic literature. 

Let us look at the prophetic literature from 
the point of view of social psychology. What 


| is the social mood behind the entire prophetic 


literature in the Bible, which took about four 
hundred years to write? First of all, it con- 
cerns itself with ordinary human beings with 
average faults, with man in his usual, moral 
struggle. The prophet’s first message is to 
man, making him aware of his ethical faults; 
and then, secondly, telling him that the 





‘On the Beach’’ 
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inevitable consequence of individual, ethical 
evil is the punishment of suffering; and third, 
that the punishment which follows the 
ethical evil is of a refining nature. We are 
purified, says the prophet, as gold is purified 
from dross in the furnace. 

Then, the prophetic message continues, 
purified man becomes a social asset. He be- 
comes a messenger of a promise to mankind. 
‘Behold my messenger, whom I have chosen 
to bring a light to the world.’’ The man who 
is ethically ennobled has something new to 
say to the world. What he has to say has to 
do with the human future. Thus the prophetic 
message climaxes in a picture of the radiant 
human future, a time when nations will no 
longer ‘‘lift up swords’’ against one another, 
but ‘‘will beat their swords into plowshares;"’ 
peace will extend even to nonhuman nature, 
so that ‘‘the lion will lie down with the 
lamb.” 

This total prophetic message was repeated 
in essence by all the prophets, not one of 
whom was demonstrably a disciple or pupil 
of another. Nevertheless all of them gave 
the same message, indicating that they were 
voicing a spiritual consensus, the unconscious 
spirit of the age. They were deep men, and 
they drew water from deep wells. 

Then it is rather strange that from the same 
area, from the same human stock, and from 
the same quest for contact with the eternal, 
there should have evolved the literary mood 
that is called apocalyptic. Apocalyptic means 
revelational, uncovering the hidden secrets 
of nature. In the apocalyptic literature— 
Daniel, Revelations, and the other books not 
in the Bible, mostly written at the same 








time, there is an entirely different atmosphere 
from that of the prophetic books. 

We are not dealing here, as the prophets 
dealt, with ordinary human beings with 
natural human faults. The landscape is now 
full of strange beasts, lions with three heads, 
serpents with horns, spectral horses riding 
over the landscape (‘“The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse’). The writings now are full 
of mysterious, nonhuman, demonic creatures, 
dredged up by wild imagination. We have 
moved down to the subconscious, nightmare 
level. These angels and demons and wild 
spectral horses and beasts with horns rush 
across the landscape of history and usher in 
a world-wide destruction. This world-wide 
destruction is inevitable, although sometimes 
a tiny remnant is saved. The apocalyptic 
literature with its beasts and its gloom and 
destruction occupies a number of centuries, 
too, and was written, also, by deep-seeing 
men. 

Both of these opposite moods are within 
that thousand years that it took to accumu- 
late the Bible. How can we understand the 
strong contrast? We might say that the pro- 
phetic is heightened consciousness with its 
hopes. The apocalyptic is deepened subcon- 
sciousness with its fears. We dream con- 
sciously when we are awake, and we dream 
subconsciously when we are asleep. Most of 
our waking dreams are radiant daydreams of 
grand things that are going to happen to us. 
Our sleeping dreams from the subconscious 
generally reveal our fears and dread. The pro- 
phetic mood is the radiant, daydream mood, 
with pictures of a glorious future. The apoca- 
lyptic mood is the nightmare mood, dark 
with dread of impending evil. 

If we prefer aesthetic instead of psycho- 
logical terms, we might say that the pro- 
phetic mood—human, balanced, radiant—is 
artistically different from the apocalyptic 
mood with its twisted characters and gar- 


goyles and unearthliness. The prophetic mood 
is Classic. The apocalyptic mood is Gothic. 
Thus the Bible gives us an interweaving of 
two great human moods: one is prophetic— 
human, hopeful; the other is the nonhuman— 
terrifying, despairing. One is, therefore, day- 
dream. The other is nightmare. One is Classic 
and the other is Gothic. 

Clearly we are not dealing merely with a 
change of emotional landscape found only in 
Scripture. We are evidently confronted with 
one of the basic changes in emotional land- 
scape found in mankind everywhere and al- 
ways. A study of the vast masses of art, of 
literary self-expression in the ages will, over 
the wide sweeps of time, reveal precisely 
these alternations. 

In the artistic and literary experience of the 
last three or four centuries the tendency has 
been always toward the prophetic mood, 
especially in literature. The picture of man, 
purified from his natural inclination toward 
evil, perhaps because of the better environ- 
ment he has built himself, creates a noble, 
peaceful, and radiant future. To express that 
prophetic, daydream mood we have developed 
over the past few centuries a special Utopian 
literature: More’s Usopia; in England, also, 
William Morris, the artist-writer’s News from 
Nowhere; Butler’s Erewhon; Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward. 

One would think it would be impossible 
for man, nourished as he has been for three 
centuries with the growth of human knowl- 
edge and the belief in mankind's future, ever 
again to revert to the dark side of the human 
mood. Yet, strangely enough, in our own 
time, in the last two decades, there has been 
a surprising revival of the dark, apocalyptic, 


The second of four articles derived from the series of 
reviews of current best sellers given for the public last 
fall by Dr. Freehof at Rodef Shalom Temple, where he 
is rabbi. Dr. Freehof has been giving an autumn series of 
book reviews for the past twenty-four years. 
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nightmare, Gothic literature, found, curi- 
ously enough, in a literature that was meant 
to be playful, namely, what is known as 
science fiction. 

What, after all, is the mood of all science 
fiction? The people that suddenly appear are 
not human. They are bizarre creatures of 
strange shapes from distant planets! And al- 
ways the theme of the stories is destruction, 
the threatened destruction of the earth and 
everything that is on it. Sometimes a remnant 
will be saved or sometimes the evil intent of 
these strange beasts will be miraculously 
thwarted at the last minute. The whole sci- 
ence fiction literature is precisely the apoca- 
lypse, with its strange beasts, the inevitable 
destruction, and only the occasional salva- 
tion. It is strange that this nightmare com- 
bination of science and fear, science and 
destruction, should in this day and age have 
become the new excitement in light literature, 
taking the place of detective novels and 
Westerns. 

Then, two or three years ago this literature 
began to die out. Man had become, through 
the influence of science, too matter-of-fact 
and too realistic to accept as real the wild 
beasts of the apocalpyse or the strange char- 
acters from the distant planet. In ancient days 
the apocalypse, the Book of Revelations, 
could speak of mysterious rolls of parchment 
floating on the air or of great beasts or of the 
four spectral horsemen. The Book of Daniel 
could speak of similar creatures, a great gor- 
ing animal with four horns, and so on. The 
imagination in those days was less disciplined 
and freer, and people could believe more 
easily that the world is peopled with strange 
creatures. We are too matter-of-fact. So sci- 
ence fiction, after serving its time, began to 
fade away. It is fading, not because it does 
not meet the modern, anxious mood, but be- 
cause it cannot convince the modern, factual 
mind. 
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Nevil Shute, in his latest book, has, in this 
regard, done something remarkable. He re- 
creates the mood of the apocalypse, world 
destruction, therefore the mood of science 
fiction; but he is wise enough to have re- 
moved the strange beasts and otherworldly 
creatures, and put in place of them human 
beings. He takes average, decent, human be- 
ings in whom we can believe, with whom we 
can identify ourselves, and puts them into an 
apocalyptic scene, the terrible landscape of 
world destruction. It is an apocalyptic book 
of the end of the world, set presumably in the 
year 1961, in Australia, which he calls On the 
Beach. He evidently has in mind that phrase 
of Churchill, *‘fight on the beaches.”’ 

The main character is an American sub- 
marine commander, Dwight Tower, a young 
man, evidently toward the end of his thirties. 
Then there is also an Australian naval officer 
named Richard Holm and his wife Mary and 
his little baby daughter Jennifer. There is 
Osborn, the scientist, and the girl, opposite 
number to the American commander, Moira 
Davidson. All these characters, with a few 
others, live the few months of the story. 

The book begins in the year 1961, after 
‘The Short War.’’ The author does well in 
doling out the horror in little driblets, and 
you do not sense the real horror before the 
book is a third through. At the beginning he 
speaks of ‘‘The Short War,”’ which lasted a 
week, whose history has not been written 
and will never be written. You wonder why. 

The book opens as the American and the 
Australian are going to take a submarine trip 
north, toward Port Moresby and Cairns, to 
see if there is anybody left there, or whether 
the cities are, as they said, ‘‘out already.” 
The atom-poisoned winds from the northern 
hemisphere were contaminating the winds 
in the southern, and the radio-active atmos- 
phere gradually spread itself as the great 
circle of winds turned, moving southward 
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and extending the area of complete death. 
The story is set in Melbourne because it is 
the southernmost great city of the world; it 
is the last scene before the drop of the curtain. 

Later in the book the men undertake an 
underseas voyage to the Puget Sound area. 
The picture of the submarine traveling 
through a lifeless world, sending messages to 
see if anybody is alive, arouses memories. 
The author has, of course, been influenced by 
the picture of the great flood, in the beginning 
of Scripture, in which almost all mankind was 
destroyed and only the ark traveled over the 
water; first a raven, then a dove, were sent 
out to see if anything was alive. But the dif- 
ference is that in the Biblical story people 
survived in the ark. This is Noah’s ark with- 
out any survival. 

We wonder why Shute wrote a book so 
completely apocalyptic. Even the most night- 
marish, apocalyptic books of ancient litera- 
ture left a loophole for salvation. But this 
book is entirely hopeless. Was the purpose to 
show how courageous, how decent people 
can be, facing the inevitable, how they meet 
death with dignity? Moira’s father was 
greatly concerned with providing fodder- for 
the cattle because cattle were known to sur- 
vive radiation a month longer than humans, 
and what would they do for food that month? 
The book portrays responsible, decent dying, 
after responsible, decent living. 

This is no new thought. We do not need 
all this nightmare apparatus to teach people 
that it takes courage to die with dignity. It 
was written more than a century ago by 
Bryant in his Thanatopsis, when he was a 
young man of twenty-six. People have died 
nobly all through the ages. But that is be- 
cause you die and leave behind a world, you 
leave descendants, you leave work to be 
completed. But to die with nothing left— 
which makes all of life and all of civilization 
futile—is basically meaningless. To whom 
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are you giving a good example? What is the 
good of human morality where there is no- 
body left to learn its lesson? 

This moral lesson cannot be the author's 
purpose. It is too futile to make a moral ges- 
ture in the face of universal death. Evidently 
he is more concerned with universal death 
itself, saying that the atomic war, once it 
starts, will destroy the world; that there can 
be no victors in it; that once it starts, the 
world will be destroyed, all of it. The im- 
portance of putting this into a novel is to 
make the fact vivid and disturbing. That aim 
is, of course, not unimportant, but even ter- 
rifying us may be useless, for if some ill- 
tempered little dictator in some little hole- 
in-the-wall nation can now light the world 
fuse, then there is no use writing any more 
novels and there is no use for heroism. 

Thus it cannot be that the author means 
merely to terrify us. His apocalyptic night- 
mare theme, to be useful, must be a preface 
to an unexpressed, prophetic, hopeful theme. 
He must mean that if the apocalyptic night- 
mare can be made vivid enough, then the 
prophetic hope might perhaps revive. This 
Scriptural hope is revealed in stages. The 
prophetic ideal begins with human char- 
acter; and as long as there is vast bitterness, 
as long as there is the desire for dominance, 
then the apocalypse can well occur. 

But these character evils do exist. Are we, 
then, going to turn men into angels? In so 
short a time? And so we move to the next 
step in the prophetic teaching: Since men do 
have evil in them that makes them mutually 
dangerous, then we must try to heal them by 
changing their environment. This task now 
becomes a real possibility. The same atomic 
bomb and the same nuclear power that bring 
our world to the edge of destruction will, 
some day, if the world is not destroyed, bring 
about the Utopian, prophetic dream. Some 
day, if the world lives to it, there will be 





power abundant, comfort abundant, no need 
for bitterness, no need for international envy. 

The real question in the book, not stated 
but implied, is whether the prophetic dream 
has any time-space left; whether atomic 
power still has a chance to build up a drudg- 
ery-free civilization. As to this we are per- 
suaded, being aware of the folly that despair 
might bring. We are bound to believe in the 
possibility that the forces of destruction in 
our world will yet stay their hand. The 
longer they wait, the more hope there is for 


PITTSBURGH WAS A LAKE 
[Continued from page 50] 
dropped to form deposits more than 50 feet 
deep; the lighter silt and clay were carried 
farther, to settle slowly and form the lami- 
nated varves that prompted this article. 

It should be mentioned that the story of our 
rivers—their old channels and deposits—is a 
most interesting one, certain chapters of 
which are still unwritten. It may be still 
a question in which of the three glacial ages 
our varves were formed. It is not improbable | 


man’s reconstruction. On the basis of that 
hope, we live. As an act of healthy will, we 
prefer the mood of Churchill's original state- 
ment, of which the title of this book is an 
insufficient fragment. Churchill knew in the 
dark days that despair was the real enemy. 
Against despair, ‘“‘We will fight on the 
beaches and never surrender."’ 


that our 900-foot terrace was under water in 
more than one of these glacial ages, when in 
summer the melt-waters from more than two 
hundred miles of the ice front formed raging 
torrents down the Beaver and the Allegheny 
rivers, backing the water up in the Old 
Monongahela in Oakland, in East Liberty, 
and in eastern suburbs. 


She couldn’t fill her husband’s 
“business shoes”! 


The success of her husband’s small business was 
due in large measure to his excellent abilities and 
driving energy. At his death, his associates proved 
unequal to the task and the business declined. The 
bewildered wife, without her husband’s business 
knowledge and experience, had no choice but to sell 
his stock holdings at a fraction of their original worth. 

If your family resources are involved to any 
appreciable degree in a small corporation or partner- 
ship business, it pays to consider every eventuality. 
Our Estate Planning Division can help you establish 
a continuity plan for future protection, and will be 
glad to discuss our services with you and with your 
attorney. Come in today, or telephone GRant 1-9600, 
extension 502. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL iw 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


A ta td eee 


The Heart Of The Atomic Reactor. The world’s first full-scale atomic power plant 
devoted exclusively to serving civilian needs is now in operation at Shippingport, 
Pa., northwest of Pittsburgh. Here, the nuclear core, or charge of fuel, is being 
lowered into position. Inside the cylindrical barrel is the nuclear fuel assembly, 
approximately 6 ft. in length and over 6 ft. in diameter. The unit weighs 58 tons 
which includes the 14 tons of natural uranium surrounding 165 lbs. of highly en- 
riched uranium “seed.” The “hot” nuclear reaction takes place within the core 
to drive a turbine generator of 100,000-kilowatt capacity. The core barrel, as well 
as some parts of the core itself, is made from ultra-high-quality steel. 
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